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This issue of Service-Learning 
NETWORK explores a world where 
teachers, students, and community 
members break the age barrier in 
service to their communities. 
Former Illinois Senator Paul Simon 
offers images of intergenerational 
service from political and personal 
points of view. In The Gathering of 
Elders, Stella Raudenbush and 
McClellan Hall use an Indigenous 
model of community to celebrate 
the relationship between young and 
old. Youth in Decision Making, an in- 
depth study conducted at the 
University of Wisconsin, surveys 
the effects that young people can 
have on adults and organizations. 
FYI acknowledges the tragic events 
surrounding September 11 with 
online lessons, research links, and 
service-learning project suggestions 
designed to provide students and 
teachers with coping and learning 
strategies. In Program Profiles, 
writer-educator Wendy Schaetzel 
Lesko surveys projects where citi- 
zens of diverse ages work together. 
Review Corner looks at three pub- 
lications designed to encourage col- 
laboration across the generations. 
Rounding out this issue of Service- 
Learning Network is a list of upcom- 
ing service-learning Conferences 
and a mini-catalog of CRF s serv- 
ice-learning publications. 
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Images of Infergenerafional Service 

by Senator Paul Simon 

I claim no expertise in intergenerational service, but in my 72 years I have 
seen it and I like it. Its good for everyone. What are my images? 

I think of Lillian Carter, the mother of President Jimmy Carter. Before her 
son became president, Lillian Carter volunteered for the Peace Corps in India. 
She helped people in India by providing selfless service, enriched her own life 
with that service, and provided an example to young and old of how to make 
their lives meaningful. During the Carter Presidency, I served in the U. S. 
House of Representatives where I chaired a committee interested in world 
food and population problems. I asked Lillian Carter to speak to our group. 
Her stories and colorful, candid language gave a lift to all of us. That was 
intergenerational service. 




Every year, a gathering of elders convenes at the National Service-Learning Conference. Their 
agenda — to foster interaction between the generations (story page 2). 



One important point about intergenerational service — both sides benefit. 
Younger participants learn understanding and concern for others. The more 
senior among us find our lives enriched by reaching out. 

A baby is concerned only about itself When you are three years old, what you 
receive gives you pleasure. But as you mature, what gives you pleasure is not 
what you receive, but what you can give. Intergenerational service is an oppor- 
tunity to give to others, and in that strange way that humanity works, we 
become enriched as we give to others. 

Other intergenerational examples occur to me as I sit at my manual typewriter, 
showing my age. (I do use a computer for research purposes.) I think of my four 

(Confinued on pageW 
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Ine uQiliiiting of fiders; A Model for 
Community and Youth Development 

by Stella Raudenbush and McClellan Hall 

*‘A true community is in the hearts of the people 
involved. It is not a place of distraction but a place of 
being.... It is a place where you go home to. The others in 
the community are the reason that one feels the way one 
feels. The elder cannot be an elder if there is no commu- 
nity to make him an elder. The young child cannot feel 
secure if there is no elder, whose silent presence gives 
him or her hope in life. The adult cannot be who he or 
she is unless there is a strong sense of the other people 
around." 

— Malidoma Some, Ritual Pou’er, 
Healing, and Community 

L ike a stool with only two legs, a community is not 
complete if the circle of generations is not closed. 
Each generation and each member of that generation has 
a purpose in the life of the whole community, in addi- 
tion to the purpose of the individual in the bigger pic- 
ture. These roles should not be individual and hidden. 
Rather, these roles are intrinsically tied to the purpose of 
others and to the community as a whole. A person s 
health and well-being should be a matter of public con- 
cern. 

For the last 10 years, we have convened The Gathering 
of Elders at the National Service-Learning Conference. 

We have listened to a survivor of the concentration 
camps who spoke about a world that young people today 
would have a difficult time imagining. We have heard a 
Native elder relating a story about his grandfather, long 
deceased, who visited him on a World War One battle- 
field and saved his life. In exchange, the surviving com- 
bat veteran dedicated his life to working with Native 
youth to preserve their tribal culture and language. 

Elders from other cultures have described how their 
faith — Christian, Muslim, Jewish, or traditional 
Indigenous — has formed the core of their commitment 
to service. 

In traditional communities, the voices of the elders are 
part of daily life. Informed by traditional teachings and 
practices from both African-American and Indigenous 
cultures, we find that community elders can provide pro- 
found leadership, guidance, and support for healthy com- 
munity life. Elders often serve as the intermediaries 
between the seen and unseen worlds, facilitating cere- 
monies and overseeing critical rites of passage for young 

O 




people. They give valuable daily guidance to members of 
family groups and friends. They convene gatherings to 
help the community deliberate on important issues and 
serve as links to our cultural histories. 

Each gatherings of elders is organized around themes 
emerging from our efforts to build the service-learning 
movement over the last two decades. Traditional wisdom 
argues that service to others and to one’s community is 
the glue that holds the community together. At the core 
of this perspective is the conviction that young people 
need a variety of adults to help them understand their 
place in the community. Although various cultural com- 
munities may define community and service in different 
ways, the essential qualities extend across cultures. By 
service, we mean the free and open sharing of time, talent, 
and resources. However, these reciprocal relationships may 
be defined by family, clan, or other connections. The eld- 
ers from these communities are valuable resources who 
can help service-learning practitioners understand the 
dynamics of service in particular communities. 

Regardless of the roots of our culture, the dialogue 
between youth and elders is critical to the survival of all 
our traditions, including the transmission of the service 
ethic. Elders are the key. Formal gatherings, storytelling, 
mentoring, visits to the nursing home, whatever we can 
do to facilitate this dialogue, it is our responsibility to do 
so. Our challenge is to create the opportunities for youth 
and elders to come together in meaningful ways. 

McClellan Hall is director of the National Youth Indian Leadership 
Project, Gallup, N.M. (303) 722-9176; e-mail: mhall@cia-g.com . 

Stella Raudenbush is director of Lives of Urban Children and Youth 
Initiative and is on the faculty of the School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (734) 764-3430; 
e-mail: stellarl@umich.edu. 
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Youlh In Decision-Making 

k ifudy on fhe Impaefs of /oufli on 
Adulfs and Organizafions 

Y oung people can have powerful and positive effects 
on adults and organizations. It does not happen all of 
the time, of course. Sometimes, young people are not fully 
prepared or motivated to exert a strong influence on oth- 
ers. Sometimes adults are not responsive to the contribu- 
tions of youth or try to exert too much control over deci- 
sion-making. Sometimes organizations are not ready to 
create ways for youth and adults to work together. But 
when the right conditions are in place, involving youth in 
decision-making is a powerful strategy for positive 
change. 

Processes of Change 

Organizational effectiveness is a collective concept. It 
arises from the interplay of contributions made by 
diverse persons, including youth and adults. Synergy 
comes from difference and for this reason our analysis 
focuses on the differences between what youth and adults 
bring to decision-making. 

Youth Contributions. Young people can be exemplary 
members of governance bodies, and their contributions 
may increase with age due to cognitive maturity and 
accumulated experience. There is a good fit between 
their stage of development and organizational needs. 
During adolescence, many young people are driven to 
explore issues of social justice. They are creating and 
experimenting with their own principles and political 
ideas, leading many to become involved in cause-based 
action. Consequently, in many organizations, the young 
people become the keepers of the vision. They are the 
ones who focus on the mission. 

Young people often speak their minds and bring a fresh 
perspective to organizational decision- making. We have 
heard adults comment on how young people change the 
content and quality of discourse and procedure on gov- 
erning boards, commissions, and other planning bodies. 
But adolescence is also a time for deepening relation- 
ships and intimacy with peers. Young people bring a 
first-hand knowledge of youth — their interests, concerns. 







fears, passions — that simply is not accessible to adults. 
They bring connections to other young people and can 
leverage the participation and skill of their peers. 

Adult Contributions. Adults can also be exemplary 
members of governance bodies, especially when they are 
prepared and motivated to work collaboratively with 
young people. Adulthood is a time of productivity, a 
time to pass on one s knowledge and skill to the next 
generation. Feelings of community and connection again 
take on greater importance as adults reach mid-life. We 
were not surprised to find that the young people and 
adults in this study most often used words such as guid- 
ance and support when describing the contributions of 
adults. Young people especially value the lessons adults 
bring from other organizations; they often seek out the 
advice, instruction, and direction that adults can offer. 

Many adults have institutional power that is not accessi- 
ble to young people. With this power comes access and 
connections to a fuller range of human, community, and 
financial resources. Adults bring these resources to young 
people and the collective governance body. By virtue of 
years of work experience, adults also bring a range of 
administrative and programming skills to the table. They 
can create organizational infrastructures for administra- 
tion and programming. Such structure allows youth to 
concentrate their expertise, interest, and time on the 
more mission-driven and action-oriented aspects of the 
organization. 

Having youth involved in decision 
making changes the adult staff role 
from parental authority figure to 
partner. 

— Galen Phipps, Director, Looking Glass, a 
Portland, Oregon, human-services organization 

Synergy: Youth-Adult Partnerships for Effective 
Decision-Making. The mutual contributions of youth and 
adults can result in a synergy, a new power and energy that 
propels decision-making groups to greater innovation and 
productivity. We discovered that in this atmosphere, youth 
and adults become more committed to attending meetings 
and create a climate that is grounded in honest appraisal, 
reflection, and ongoing learning. 

This synergy stems from the good fit between youth and 
adults who are in different stages of their lives and there- 
fore have different interests, skills, and experiences to 

(Confinued on nexf page) 
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bring to the table. Organizational decision-making pro- 
vides the venue for meeting the developmental needs of 
both adults and youth. Young people need the structure 
and mentoring that effective adults can provide. Adults 
find satisfaction in passing on their knowledge and expe- 
rience to the next generation. 

When the group is functioning well, these differences 
merge into a whole, for they are complementary. The 
organization profits as a result. 

Posifivc Oukomes 

From this study, we can conclude that involving youth in 
decision-making has positive benefits. 

Youth Outcomes. This study did not explore the effects 
of decision-making on the youth themselves. This issue 
has been studied in the past, and results are conclusively 
positive. Involving young people in decision-making pro- 
vides them with the essential opportunities and supports, 
challenge, relevancy, voice, cause-based action, skill- 
building, adult structure, and affirmation that are consis- 
tently shown to help young people achieve mastery, com- 
passion, and health. 

You can’t do something around 
here without asking for youth 
input. 

— Cindy Carlson, Director, Hampton Coalition 
for Youth 

It is exactly these developmental opportunities and sup- 
ports that should characterize shared decision-making 
between youth and adults in organizations. In the organi- 
zations that we studied, the young people prospered 
when decision-making had these qualities. 

Adult Outcomes. Most of the adults we interviewed had 
never worked collaboratively with youth for a common 
goal over an extended period. This study demonstrates 
that adults benefit from working with youth in four pri- 
mary ways. 

1. Adults experienced the competence of youth first- 
hand, and began to perceive young people as legiti- 
mate, crucial contributors to organizational decision- 
making processes. 



2. Working with youth served to enhance the commit- 
ment and energy of adults to the organization. 

3. Adults felt more effective and more confident in 
working with and relating to youth. 

4. Adults came to understand the needs and concerns of 
youth, and became more attuned to programming 
issues, making them more likely to reach outside the 
organization and share their new knowledge and 
insights. They gained a stronger sense of community 
connectedness. 

Organizational Outcomes. Involving youth in decision- 
making helps change organizations for the better. Six pos- 
itive outcomes were identified. 

1. The principles and practices of youth involvement 
became embedded within the organizational culture. 

2. Most organizations found that young people help clar- 
ify and bring focus to the organization’s mission, and 
some organizations made this a formal role of youth. 

3. The adults and the organizations as a whole became 
more connected and responsive to youth in the com- 
munity. This investment and energy led to program- 
ming improvements. 

4. Organizations placed a greater value on inclusivity 
and representation. They came to see that their pro- 
gramming benefits when multiple and diverse com- 
munity voices are included in decision-making 
processes. 

5. Having youth as decision-makers helped convince 
foundations and other funding agencies that the 
organization was serious about promoting youth 
development. 

6. Including youth in decision-making led organizations 
to reach out to the community in more diverse ways, 
community advocacy, policy-making, and service. 

Creafing Condilion$ for Organizalionol Change 

We stress that these processes and positive outcomes do 
not occur naturally and are not in the repertoire of most 
organizations and communities. There are many reasons 
why young people are rarely involved in organizational 
decision-making, ranging from cultural stereotypes to the 
lack of supporting policies and structures. 

Nonetheless, the organizations in this study were success- 
ful in bringing the voices and ideas of young people to 
the governance table. As expected, some organizations 
were far more effective in this regard than others. Our 
research identifies the following conditions as being most 
likely to facilitate positive outcomes: 







Organizations often begin by adding one or two young people to their 
governing structure. This can be a starting point for organizational 
change. (CRF Photo) 



1. The top decision-making body in the organization 
needs to be committed to youth governance and youth- 
adult partnerships and must change its ways of operat- 
ing accordingly. The data are clear: If a governance 
body is focused on vision and learning, there is room 
for young people to make substantial contributions. If 
it is more traditionally focused on rule making and 
management, then it is less likely that young people 
will have a significant influence on the board. 

2. Organizational change is facilitated by an adult vision- 
ary leader, one with institutional power and authority, 
to strongly advocate for youth decision-making. 
Without this leadership, traditional management struc- 
tures and stereotypic views about young people are too 
powerful to overcome. 

3. While an adult most often leads the initial change 
processes, the movement takes on greater power and 
influence as young people begin to organize and 
demand increasing participation in governance. 

4. Adult views about young people are difficult to change, 
and this is true even for adults in governance positions. 
Change occurs when the organization offers three types 
of experiences to adults. 

a) Adults perceived a good reason to work with youth. 
The governance work had to be purposefully orient- 
ed towards meaningful outcomes. Adult attitudes 
did not change when the decision-making was per- 
ceived as symbolic or tokenistic. 



b) Adult attitude change occurs most readily when 
young people perform well in the boardroom, or in 
other places that adults regard as their turf. It is 
important for adults to witness youth succeeding in 
the nuts and bolts of organizational improvement. 

c) Adults change their views of young people when 
they have the opportunity to observe youth 
engaged in community action that had real payoffs 
for community residents. 

5. Organizational change occurs most rapidly when adults 
perceive the young people as effective decision-makers. 
For this reason, the young people who were nominated 
to take on key governance roles were selected carefully, 
just as the adults were. Most of the organizations had 
created a kind of scaffolding for youth to work their 
way up through the organization, engaging in a variety 
of leadership-building and decision- making opportu- 
nities. 

6. According to developmental research, organizations 
begin change by first involving older youth in gover- 
nance roles. Age matters. A 1 4- year-old differs signifi- 
cantly from an 18- or 19-year-old across multiple 
domains (cognitive, physical, societal, psychological, 
economic, and legal). The organizations in this study 
recognize this difference. While decision-makers 
ranged in age from 12 to 23, the majority fell between 
the ages of 17 and 21. The mean age of those whom 
the organizations chose to be their spokespersons for 
this study was 18 years. It seems that the organization, 
in their desire to ensure the early success of youth gov- 
ernance, have decided to begin with older youth and to 
eventually integrate younger adolescents into gover- 
nance. 

This article is abridged from the overall findings and conclusions 
of a larger study titled Youth In Decision-Making. The 
research was conducted by Shepherd Zeldin ^ Ph.D.j Annette 
McDanielj Dimitri Topitzes, and Matt Calvert at the 
University of Wisconsin — Madison. The study was commissioned 
by the Innovation Center for Community and Youth 
Development. 

For more information, contact Amy Weisenbach and the 
Innovation Center for Community and Youth Development, 7100 
Connecticut Avenue, Chevy Chase, MD 20815; 

(301) 961-2972; e-mail: info@theinnovationcenter.org; 
web site: www.theinnovationcenter.org. 
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The destruction of New York City’s World Trade Center and the attack on the Pentagon in Washington raise innumerable 
questions that can be dealt with in the classroom. Although the most recent terrorist attacks have the greatest impact on 
America, they are part of a long and tragic history of terrorism that has been developing around the globe for decades. In 
response to the need for teaching materials, Constitutional Rights Foundation (CRF) has prepared “America Responds to 

Online Lessons and Research Links 



Online Lessons. Each CRF lesson consists of a reading, dis- 
cussions questions, and an interactive activity. 

Terrorism 

• What is Terrorism? 

• Terrorism: How Have Other Countries Handled It? 
How Should We? 

Reoclions To Tragedy 

• Suggestions for Teachers 

• September 11 — How Did You Feel? 

• Handling Controversy 

• How Youth Can Help — Service -Learning Projects 

InformoTion and DisinformoTion 

• Fact Finders — The Media During Times of Crisis 

• Analyzing Rumors and Myths 

• Press Freedom vs. Military Censorship 

Civil Liberlies in lUforlime 

• The Palmer “Red Raids” 

• A “Clear and Present Danger” 

• The Information Revolution: A Hypothetical Case 

• Do We Need a New Constitutional Convention? 

Islamic Issues 

• Origins of Islamic Law 

• Blasphemy! Salman Rushdie and Freedom of 
Expression 




• The United Nations: Fifty Years of Keeping the Peace 

• Firestorms: The Bombing of Civilians in World War II 



Terrorism Links. These links are arranged by subject matter 
to enable teachers and students to browse the mountain of 
information about terrorism posted on the Internet. 

Lessons | The Attacks | Personal Stories | Rumors | 

Terrorism | Bioterrorism | Middle East | Afghanistan! 

bin Laden | Maps | Islam j Tolerance j 

Broadcast Media | U.S. Newspapers j 

Internationa Newspapers j Magazines j 

Other News Sources j Government j 

Government Reports j Foreign Policy 

Military Strategy j Think Tanks | Law j Civil Liberties! 

Analysis and Opinion | Opinion Polls | Other Links | 

CRF is currently developing additional lessons and 
resources and hope you will return frequently to 
www.crf-usa.org and “America Responds to Terrorism” as 
we continue to update this growing site. 



AHenTion Teachers and Sludenls! 

How are you using “America Responds to 
Terrorism,” CRF’s new series of online les- 
sons and resources? Please let us know by 
writing to andrew@crf-usa.org. 
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Terrorism,” a new series of online lessons and resources designed for classroom use. We at CRF hope you 
find these resources useful during this time of national crisis. CRF’s online lessons and terrorism links can be found at 
www.crf-usa.org. Just click on ‘‘America Responds to Terrorism.” Other educators* have contributed to the list of service- 
learning project suggestions. 



Twelve Service-Learning Projecf Suggestions 



1. Hold a teach-in. Using the social studies department 
and CRF’s online lessons as a resource, hold school or 
community presentations and discussions about topics 
and issues related to terrorism. Topics could include the 
history, culture, and geography of the Middle East; a 
discussion of Middle Eastern attitudes toward the 
United States; the economic, political and social effects 
of globalization on the “have-nots” of the area; origins 
and character of the Taliban and the rise of Osama bin 
Laden; how our nation has dealt with previous attacks 
to its security; issues of security versus freedom, and 
more. 

2. Hold a community town meeting. Have students brain- 
storm and research topics as a preparation for moderat- 
ing discussions about terrorism-related issues. 

3. Conduct a poster campaign. Make posters celebrating 
heroes including fire fighters, police, airline flight 
crews, postal workers, emergency medical personnel, 
nurses and doctors. 

4. Write and conduct a survey. Determine how students or 
community members feel about America’s response to 
terrorism and post the results at school and in the local 
media. 

5. Build a quilt. Ask students to browse newspapers and 
the Internet for images from the Middle East. Give 
groups of students pieces of cloth on which to draw, 
sew, paint, or write. Completed pieces are sewn together 
into a quilt for display. 

6. Draw a map. Create and display a giant map of the 
Middle East including national boundaries, terrain, 
cities, and resources. Research and write short descrip- 
tions of relevant information and crucial events and 
attach them to their geographical positions. 

7. Design an art space. Create a space for students to 
paint, draw, and construct their thoughts and feelings 
about the events of September 11 and related subjects. 
Use the art space as a presentation forum and follow-up 
to classroom discussions, research projects, town meet- 

or teach-ins. 




8. Write a play. Following research and discussion about 
the Middle East, have students create a play about life 
in refugee camps in Palestine, Afghanistan, Pakistan, or 
other Middle Eastern countries. Present the play to the 
school and community. 

9. Poems, journals and letters. Provide opportunities for 
written expression about terrorism, including journals. 
Identify issues and have students write letters of con- 
cern to local and national elected officials, local newspa- 
pers, or United Nations officials. Create a voluntary 
forum such as a reading or display for students to share 
their writings. 

10. Gather oral histories. Talk to parents, grandparents, 
and others from older generations who have experienced 
previous national and international crises. Ask them to 
compare their past experiences to their impressions of 
the current crisis. Transcribe and display or dramatize 
oral histories. 

11. Locate and arrange to meet with students, teachers, or 
community members from an Islamic school, advocacy 
group, or community center to learn about Middle 
Eastern culture. 

12. Form a study group. Meet with other interested stu- 
dents on a regular basis to research and discuss issues 
surrounding September 11, terrorism, international 
relations. Middle Eastern politics and culture, civil lib- 
erties in time of war, and more. Create presentations or 
conduct mentoring sessions with younger students. 



*See “Project Ideas: Afghanistan for Kids and Teachers,” 
Oxfam America’s online lessons and information at 
www.oxfamamerica.org. Oxfam has been providing 
humanitarian aid to Afghanistan since 1989. 
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Generuiions in Exchange 

by Wendy Lesko 

A ll the hard work is paying off. Methods for 
incorporating **real world” service with class- 
room work means chat more students are connect- 
ing with the world at large. Real world interaction 
between school and the community breaks down 
the barrier of age segregation. Most educators 
accept the fact that school -community collabora- 
tions benefit young minds. Service-learning also 
benefits adult collaborators involved in advocacy 
projects. Intergenerational teamwork often succeeds 
ill achieving concrete school and community change 
because age diversity generates a broader array of 
ideas and network of contacts. Young people learn, 
adults learn, and the community benefits. This 
interchange is reflected in the following profiles. 

from School to Community 

As part of a routine homework assignment, a team 
of high school students in Portland, Maine, visited 
local community health centers to learn about 
AIDS. Here they met adults and children living 
with HIV. Friendships blossomed between students 
and many of the centers" patients. The homework 
assignment grew into a project to dispel HIV/AIDS 
stereotypes. With permission granted by the cen- 
ters’ HIV subjects, these students created a photog- 
raphy exhibit that traveled to many other public 
schools in Maine. Study stimulated outreach. 
Outreach brought intergenerational relationships 
that, in turn, created more study and further out- 
reach. 



Community mapping carries great potential for 
interactions with people of all ages. A Charleston, 
South Carolina, teacher suggested to his students 
that they survey a 10-block area near their down- 
town school. After counting and mapping 45 aban- 
doned lots and dilapidated buildings, they drew up 
a survey and interviewed 50 residents of varying 
ages to seek recommendations for ways to improve 
the neighborhood. The students presented their 
findings to the City Council. This exchange result- 
ed in the demolition of several hazardous buildings 
and stricter enforcement codes. The next year, the 
teacher s new students continued to pursue neigh- 
borhood revitalization with an inter-agency group 
of city planners. 

Adults can learn a great deal about ingenuity and 
determination from children. An “Eco-Troop” of 





Traditional intergenerational programs typically cast members of each 
age group into separate roles, (photo courtesy of De Soto Middle School, 
De Soto, Wisconsin) 



fourth and fifth graders in Florida grew fond of the scrub 
jay, an endangered species that is so friendly the bird will 
eat a peanut from an open hand. The students were deter- 
mined to protect the scrub jay. Oblivious of the monu- 
mental difficulties involved in buying the land necessary 
to preserve the scrub jay’s local habitat, they set to work. 
The school principal and their teacher brought the par- 
ents together with the children for weekly strategy ses- 
sions. Teachers and children refused to allow the adults to 
co-opt the agenda. Students, their parents, and local 
environmental groups made intergenerational presenta- 
tions to the School Board, the Indian River County 
Commission, their congressman, and the secretary of the 
U.S. Interior Department. As an intergenerational group, 
the friends of the scrub jay were successful. Conversely, in 
the one instance where school administrators and parents 
made a presentation without the young environmental- 
ists, their proposals were rebuffed. Ultimately, the Eco- 
Troop received a matching grant of more than $200,000 
from the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service. The Eco-Troop 
continues to raise funds and persuade private owners to 
sell their land for inclusion in this wildlife sanctuary. 

School 0$ Communily 

Intergenerational forums can also solve school-based 
issues. Controversy and troubles that boil up at school 
can be transformed into opportunities for intergenera- 
tional problem solving. An Oakland, California, teacher 
convinced students involved in gang activity that their 
input was needed to make the school safer. Meetings and 
informal gatherings between students and teachers 
revealed that a local citizen, a 65 -year-old grandmother, 
would make an excellent security guard for the school 
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because she was a symbol of moral 
authority. The school district hired 
her. 

In Ohio, several parents wanted to 
ban a book used in high school liter- 
ature classes. The principal believed 
that a collaboration between parents 
and students would address this con- 
troversial issue more effectively than 
the school administration acting 
alone. The student council at this 
school has input on all school com- 
mittees, including hiring staff. The 
principal conducted seminars where 
students discussed the censorship 
issue. The student council then mod- 
erated evening seminars that included students, parents, 
school staff, and the district school board. The entire 
community emerged stronger as a result of confronting 
this controversy with an intergenerational committee. 

In Maryland, state law mandates that every public school 
establish a school improvement team including commu- 
nity members, teachers, parents, and student representa- 
tives. High school students serve alongside adults on 
every advisory, curriculum, and study committee that 
makes recommendations to the district board of educa- 
tion. Students also are involved with special task forces 
such as one focused on grading policy and another 
exploring alternative approaches for those students where 
traditional high school does not meet their needs. 

Inicrgcneralional Communily Govcrnmcnl 

A powerful Minneapolis-area consortium makes sure that 
young people are involved with every step of the plan- 
ning process of a multi -community youth center. 



The board of directors for this 
ambitious $5 million project 
consists of 60 percent youth 
and 40 percent adults. 
Biweekly meetings, co-chaired 
by a youth member from each 
of the two largest high 
schools, serve as a forum for 
community input about the 
centers computer lab, per- 
forming arts space, a youth- 
run food-service business, 
career planning, medical and 
mental health services, and a 
10-bed shelter for homeless 
youth. This five-year planning 
process demonstrates how 
adults and young people can interact responsibly for 
their mutual benefit and for the sake of the community. 
In the words of one former board member: “[The youth 
center} works for one reason: Everyone involved treats 
one another as equals.” 

These examples of intergenerational teamwork demon- 
strate how cross-pollination between the generations can 
produce an environment of mutual respect and success. 
Everyone — regardless of age — can be valued for their 
contributions. Instead of young people feeling alienated 
and disenfranchised, they can experience real connections 
with the broader comrhunity beyond their peer group. 
Working with youth serves to enhance adults’ commit- 
ment and energy, and they also gain a stronger sense of 
community connectedness. 

Wendy Lesko is Executive Director of Activism 2000 Project, 

Kensington, MD 20893; (800) KID-POWER; 
e-mail: info@youthactivism.com; 
web site: www.youthactivism.com. 




A growing number of community programs enable young and 
old to work together sharing roles as problem solvers and deci- 
sion makers, (photo courtesy of De Soto Middle School, De 
Soto, Wisconsin) 



The Senior Corps connects older Americans to volunteer 
opportunities in their communities. Its three main 
programs, the Foster Grandparent Program, the 
Retired and Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP), 
and the Senior Companion Program enable 
interested older Americans to find challenging, 
rewarding, and significant community service 
right in their own backyards. 

Foster Grandparent Program Serving Children. Foster 
Grandparents devote their volunteer service to children with 
special or exceptional needs. 

Retired and Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP). RSVP 



volunteers tutor children in reading and math, help to build 
houses, model parenting skills to teen parents and 
more. 

Senior Companion Program. Senior Companions 
assist adults to live independently in their own 
homes or communities. 

Seniors for Schools. Senior volunteers provide literacy 
services in elementary schools. 

For more information, contact the Corporation for National and 
Community Service, 1201 New York Avenue, NW, Washington, 
DC, 20525. (202) 606-5000 or visit the SeniorCorps web site at 
www.seniorcorps.org 



ERIC 



Corpordion for Nofionol and Community Service 
SeniorCorps 
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/uung uiiu Old Serving logefher 

Meeling Communify Needs Through Inlergenerolionol 
Porlnerships 

Tess Scannell and Angelea Roberts 

Generations United, Washington, D.C., 1994. 

ISBN 0-87868-566-9. 

8 l/r X 11”, 110 pp. 

In a society where mem- 
bers of different genera- 
tions are fragmented, sep- 
arated, and isolated from 
one another, intergenera- 
tional programs can 
bridge the gap. 

Traditionally, intergenera- 
tional programs cast 
members of each age 
group into separate roles: 
service provider or service 
recipient. Older adults 
tutor at-risk middle- 
school students. High 
school students read or do chores for the homebound eld- 
erly. Although such programs have proven beneficial, a 
growing number of community programs enable young 
and old to serve their communities together. 




Young and Old Serving Together explores the area where 
intergenerational programs and community service over- 
lap. How can intergenerational components enhance an 
existing community-service program? How can you 
organize a new intergenerational program where young 
and old work together to plan and implement service 
projects from the ground up? Once you get an intergener- 
ational service project going, how do you keep it up and 
running? 

Chapter One of Young and Old Serving Together offers a 
rationale for intergenerational service programs. Chapter 
Two provides a list of guiding intergenerational principles 
and best practice components. Chapter Three consists of a 
comprehensive needs assessment and planning guide. 
Successive chapters deal with implementation and sustain- 
ment issues such as recruitment, training, support, out- 
reach, and evaluation. Two extensive case studies and tips 
from intergenerational experts and an appendix round out 
this useful guide. 

For more information, contact Generations United, 122 C Street, 
NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC. 20001; (202) 638-1263; 
e-mail: gu@gu.org; web site: www.gu.org. 




Kids as Planners 

A Guide lo Slrenglbening Sludenis, Schools, and 
Communilies Jhrough Service-Learning 

Kids Consortium, Lewiston, Maine, 2001. 

ISBN 0-9710990-0-6. 8 1/2” x 11”, 120 pp. 

Kids as Planners is based on a mutually beneficial 
premise. On one side, students who have ownership 
of their school experience are more likely to learn 
constructively and use the skills they need to be 
effective citizens. On the other side, teachers who 
invite students to be partners in the teaching process 
enrichen their lessons and carry a lighter planning 
load. Kids as Planners introduces methods to connect 
curriculum and academic standards with the 
untapped power and bountiful energy of young peo- 
ple. It also serves as a guide to forming authentic 
partnerships among schools, students, and their com- 
munities. 

Kids as Planners evolved out of a program in Maine 
that uses a “town as text” model to engage students 
in local community planning. By engaging students 
in these efforts, commu- 
nities benefitted, and 
education grew beyond 
the confines of the class- 
room, thereby allowing 
students to apply class- 
room learning to local 
needs. 

The Kids as Planners pub- 
lisher, an organization 
called KIDS Consortium, 
works with school dis- 
tricts and communities 
to provide such experi- 
ences. The KIDS model has spread to school districts 
throughout New England, providing financial sup- 
port, technical assistance, and training for educators, 
youth workers, and community groups. Now in its 
second decade, KIDS Consortium is recognized 
nationally as a leading service-learning resource. 

Kids as Planners demonstrates how service learning 
can meet educational reform objectives: standards- 
based learning, character education, and school-to- 
career initiatives. Designed in an accessible modular 
format, this illustrated guide uses case studies and 
“toolboxes” containing dozens of interactive method- 
ologies to foster collaboration, explore options, and 
brainstorm to consensus. Project planning includes 
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student-involved activities, community-involvement 
methods, and a section for integrating curriculum and 
state standards. Chapters on implementation, assessment 
and reflection, and recognition are followed by guidance 
for extending service learning into other classes, the school 
district, and the community. The final chapter provides a 
list of resources to enhance your understanding and prac- 
tice of service learning. An appendix provides a series of 
reproducible worksheets. 

For more information, contact KIDS Consortium, 

215 Lisbon Street, Suite 12, Lewiston, ME 04240. 

(207) 784-6733; e-mail: kap@kidsconsortium.org; 
web site: www.kidsconsortium.org. 

Youlh Infusion 

Inicrgcncralional Advocacy Toolkil 

Wendy Schaetzel Lesko 

Activism 2000 Project, Kensington, Md., 2001. 

Loose-leaf binder, 186 pp. Handbook, 124 pp. VHS video, 
17 min. 

Youth Infusion begins with a simple, cutting-edge concept: 
By directly including young people who are affected by 
public policies, advocacy organizations enhance their cred- 
ibility, capacity, and clout. This approach also empowers 
young activists by giving them a voice and forum to prove 
their strength to them- 
selves and the larger 
community. In return, 
young advocates con- 
tribute insights, pas- 
sion, and energy to 
issues that may have 
become stale to the 
adult world. Youth 
Infusion presents a 
strong argument for 
why and how organiza- 
tions can collaborate 
successfully with the 
younger generation. 

The Toolkit includes three resources. The Intergenerational 
Advocacy Guide uses a question- and-answer format to 
describe approaches that can be adapted to an array of 
advocacy campaigns, youth programs, and community 
organizations. Intended to provide help to those who are 
collaborating with young people or who wish to expand 
the role of young people as community problem-solvers, 
particularly in the public policy arena, this guide is a use- 
id 




fill addition to educators seeking to create school and 
community partnerships. 

Chapter I outlines the benefits and impact young people 
can have when they serve as agents for change. Chapter II 
moves to the nuts and bolts necessary to team young peo- 
ple and adults on advocacy campaigns. Chapter III maps 
out recruitment and outreach strategies, while Chapter IV 
provides a menu of skill-building activities focused on 
youth. Chapter V explores the challenges of group dynam- 
ics, staffing, youth-adult communication. An appendix 
features an array of reproducible handouts and relevant 
publications and web sites are listed in a resources section. 

Influential Young Advocates, a 17-minute VHS video out- 
lines the crucial role young activists can play in a wide 
range of public policy issues and is intended for staff 
development, trainings, retreats, and conferences. 

Youth! The 26% Solution is a 120-page organizing-skills 
handbook with instructions on everything from organiz- 
' ing meetings, writing petitions, setting goals, and reach- 
ing out to the media and government officials. 

For more information, contact the Activism 2000 Project, P.O. 

Box E, Kensington, MD 20895; (800) KID-POWER; 
e-mail: info@youthactivism.com; 
web site: www.youthactivism.com. 



loin CRP$ Li$l$erv 

CRF sends out periodic 
announcements about new 
publications, programs, train- 
ings, and lessons. Don’t miss 
out. E-mail us at 
andrew@crf-usa.org. On the Subject Line, 
write CRF Listserv. In the message, put 
your name, school, subject you teach, 
state, and e-mail address. 
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Fitteenth Annual 
National Youth 
Crime Prevention 
Conference, 

“Destination DC: 

Taking Prevention to 
the Capital,” February 
16-19, 2002, 

Washington, DC. Youth Crime Watch and 
the National Crime Prevention Council 
sponsor this opportunity for young people 
and adults to support crime prevention and 
build safer, stronger communities. 

Activities include more than 60 workshops 
and panels, a youth forum, and more. For more infor- 
mation, contact the National Crime Prevention 
Council at (202) 261-4165 or visit the web site at 
www.ncpc.org/youthcon. 






National Association of Secondary School 
Principals Convention “Stand Up and Lead,’' 

March 1—4, 2002, Atlanta, Georgia. Middle- and 
high-school principals, assistant principals, and educa- 
tional leaders from around the world will gather for 
educational sessions, school visits, exhibits, and net- 
working on the future of education. For more informa- 
tion, contact NASSP at (703) 860-0200 or visit the 
NASSP web site at www.nassp.org. 

National Service-Learning Conference 2002, 
“Reflecting the Past, Envisioning the Future,” 
March 20-23, 2002, Seattle, Washington. This pre- 
mier event on service learning in the nation is spon- 
sored by the National Youth Leadership Council and is 
hosted by Washington State University Cooperative 
Extension and Washington Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Celebrating 1 3 years of service-learning 
leadership, the National Service-Learning Conference 
provides service-learning professional development. 

For more information, contact NYLC at (651) 628- 
8487 or visit the NYLC web site at www.nylc.org. 



National Community Service Conference, June 
9--12, 2002, Salt Lake City, Utah. Sponsored by the 
Points of Light Foundation and Corporation for 
National Service. The NCSC offers training for volun- 
teer managers, community volunteers, and national 
service leaders in schools, businesses, government agen- 
cies, and non-profit organizations. For more informa- 
tion, contact the conference web site at 
www.pointsoflight.org/trainprod/ncsc.html. 



Imagss. . . (confinued from page 1) 

grandchildren and how they brighten my life. We learn 
from each other. I learn their songs, what they are 
studying in school. My eldest granddaughter commands 
a knowledge with the computer that is not part of my 
culture. She cannot imagine growing up in a world 
without television as I did. We learn from each other. 

When I was a student, our college choir performed at a 
local nursing home. We enjoyed it, and I hope they did. 
As a result of that visit, I volunteered to help at the 
nursing home. The experience was not always pleasant, 
but I learned from the experience, and some of the nurs- 
ing home residents appreciated having a young college 
student who read to them, played checkers, or simply 
visited with them. 

Today, I teach at Southern Illinois University. In one of 
my classes, I ask the students to interview a minority 
citizen: African-American, Hispanic, Asian-American, 
Native American, Jewish, Muslim, disabled, or gay. 

Each time I do this, there are several students who say, 

“I had no idea about the kind of problems they face.” I 
find the same experience when I assign students to help 
someone who faces complicated problems because of 
poverty. Service learning helps build understanding 
between the students and the people with whom they 
work. The students learn how they are connected to the 
people they are working with. Service learning can help 
bridge barriers that separate suburbs from the inner city, 
ethnic groups from one another, and divide us in other 
ways. The generational divide is one of those barriers. 
We are all richer when we overcome it. 

The author of 16 books, Former Senator Paul Simon is currently a pro- 
fessor of public policy and journalism at Southern Illinois University in 
Carbondale, III., where he heads the Public Policy Institute. 
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Did you know. . . 

In addition to Service-Learning Network, CRF offers a wide variety of service-learning publications. CRF 
publications are perfect for schools and community-based organizations that want to plan and implement 
their own service-learning projects. 



CityYouth 

An exciting mid- 
dle-school cur- 
riculum that inte- 
grates civic edu- 
cation and service 
learning into 
social studies, lan- 
guage arts, sci- 
ence, and math. 

City Youth's inter- 
active lessons 
support team 
teaching, cooperative learning, portfolio 
assessment, and. . .student service-learning 
projects. Two versions of CityYouth are now 
available: 




CityYouth: Today’s Communities 

This version of CityYouth contains 32 les- 
sons organized around four themes: Crime 
& Safety, Harmony, Health & Well-Being, 
and Environment. The lessons include 
readings, role plays, and simulations that 
help students use higher-level thinking 
skills to identify and analyze issues in their 
own school and community. 

CityYouth guides students toward applying 
the concepts and skills they learn while 
they plan, complete, and evaluate service- 
learning projects. 



Teacher's Guide: Contains step-by-step 
lesson plans, repro- 
ready masters of 
all student 
handouts, 
strategies for 
making school-community connections, 
and tools, methods, and rubrics for pro- 
gram evaluation and student assessment. 




#61101CNT Teacher's Guide, 294 pp. $39.95 



CityYouth: U.S. History 

This four-unit version of CityYouth is 
designed to support a U.S. history course 
of study. Each of the first four units contains 
lessons set in a historical era that introduce 
a theme students will explore and analyze. 

Multidisciplinary lessons guide students 
toward applying what they learn through 
c^rx#;ce-learning projects. 




Unit 1: Leadership-American Revolution 
Unit 2: Crime & Safety-Old West/ 
Reconstruction 

Unit 3: Youth & Education-Turn of the 
20th Century 

Unit 4: Media-Contemporary 

Teacher's Guide: Contains step-by-step 
lesson plans, repro-ready masters of all 
student handouts, strategies for making 
school-community connections, and 
tools, methods, and rubrics for program 
evaluation and student assessment. 

#61 301 CNT Teacher's Guide, 294 pp. $39.95 



Active Citizenship Today 

Grades 5-12 



Acrm 

CrrfzeA/mp 



Active Citizenship Today (ACT) offers an 
exciting new approach 
to civic education 
through service learn- 
ing. It provides a step- 
by-step guide for 
informed and effective 
citizenship. The ACT 
curriculum takes stu- 
dents through five units 
of study 




By going through the 
ACT units, students 
develop the tools to be 
more effective citizens in 
a democracy. ACT fits 
perfectly into any U.S. gov- 
ernment, contemporary 
American problems, or com 
munity-service course. 







ACT Handbook for Teachers 

35201 CNT Middle School Ed., 124 pp. $17.95 
351 01 CNT High School School Ed., 144 pp. 
$17.95 

ACT Field Guide 

35203CNT Middle School E.d, 188 pp. $12.95 
3521 3CNT Set of 10 Middle School Ed. $99.95 
35103CNT High School Ed., 196 pp. $12.95 
35113CNT Set of 10 High School Ed. $99.95 

ACT Implementation Guide 

35100CNT For Teachers and Administrators, 
40 pp. $4.95 



Adventures in Law and 
History Upper-Elementary ; 
Grades 

This new, two-volume curriculum provides 
elementary and middle-school teachers 
with motivating materials for teaching 
about law and effective citizenship. The 
lessons, set in American historical eras, 
engage students in cooperative-learning 
activities, role plays, simulations, readers 
theater, stories, and guided discussions, 
which introduce and reinforce law-related 
and civic education concepts and skills. 




Both illustrated volumes of this innovative 
curriculum feature step-by-step teaching 
procedures, reproducible worksheet and 
activity masters, lessons linking the histori- 
cal and law-related content to the pres- 
ent, and. . .Service-learning opportunities. 

Adventures in Law and History I: Native 
Americans, the Spanish Frontier, and 
the Gold Rush With units on rules and 
laws, property, and authority 

Adventures in Law and History II: 
Coming to America, Colonial America, 
and the Revolutionary Era With units on 
equal protection, due process, authority, 
and the rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship 

Adventures in Law and History: 

• Can be used separately or in sequence. 

• Are appropriate for ESL and sheltered 
English students. 

• Support the California History/Social 
Science Framework and other elemen- 
tary social studies course outlines. 

Adventures in Law and History 

601 OOCNT Volume I, 18 Lessons $16.95 
60300CNT Volume II, 25 Lessons $19.95 
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Terrorism in America 

What can a 
democracy do to 
protect itself? 

Since the attacks 
on New York, 

Washington, D.C., 
and Oklahoma 
City, Americans 
must confront 
troubling issues 
about terrorism. 




Terrorism in America provides current and 
historical perspectives on these issues. 

Terrorism in America includes interactive 
lessons on: 

• The Oklahoma City bombing 

• How other countries handle terrorism 

• America's response to terrorism in 1919 

• Changing our Constitution 

• Talk radio 

• Free speech cases 

• Conspiracy theories 



Also included: 

• Lessons to help students do a service 
project 

• Teacher instructions for all lessons 

Terrorism in America 

#3201 OCNT Individual Copy, 54 pp. $8.95 



For updated lessons and resources on 
terrorism, visit CRF's web site at 

www.crf-usa.org. 



Youth and Police 

Grades 6-9 

Youth and Police is the perfect way to 
educate about the law, improve police- 
community relations, and involve middle- 
school youth in service-learning activities 
to improve public safety. 




Youth and Police 
contains five core 
and five extension 
interactive lessons 
and comes with 
reproducible hand- 
out masters. 

Features lessons 
on the develop- 
ment of the mod- 
ern police force, a 
simulation on 
issues of school safety, and an adaptation 
of CRF's renowned Police Patrol simula- 
tion. Then, working together with commu- 
nity police or school officers, stu 
dents create and conduct 
their own service-learning 
project to improve com- 
munity-police relations and 
neighborhood safety. 



, Lesson onVm< 



Extension lessons about the use of force, 
the laws of arrest and search, the Miranda 
rule, and police governance and discipline. 

• Promotes positive police-community 
relations. 



The Challenge of 
Governance 

Prepare your students to meet the 
National Standards. 

Grades 9-12 

Designed for U.S. government courses 
and to help students gain proficiency in 
meeting the National Standards for Civics 
and 

Government, this 
72-page supple- 
mentary text 
provides back- 
ground readings, 
directed discus- 
sions, and inter- 
active activities. 

A separate 
teacher's guide 
provides step- 
by-step direc- 
tions for conducting each lesson 
based on the materials provided 
in the text. Culminates in a civic 
participation lesson that 
includes a framework for plan 
ning and implementing a 
service-learning project. 

• Fully illustrated with photos and car- 
toons. 

• Perfect for U.S. government, civics and 
contemporary problems courses. 

The Challenge of Governance 






The Challenge of Violence 

Provide your students with background 
and an understanding of major issues on 
violent crime in 
America. 

Grades 9-12 

The first volume 
of a new series, 
this 72-page sup- 
plementary text 
challenges stu- 
dents to grapple 
with one of 
America's most 
vexing problems. 

The book is divided into three units and 
includes service-learning methods for stu- 
dents to take action against violence in 
their own lives and communities. 

A separate teacher's guide provides step- 
by-step procedures for up to 21 interactive 
lessons, which use material from the text 
and 18 reproducible handout masters. 
Included are directed discussions, role 

plays, simulations, and criti- 
cal-thinking exercises. Also 
included are readings and 
procedures for guiding three Civil 
Conversations in which students conduct 
structured, Socratic-style discussions on 
provocative issues. 

• Fully illustrated with photos, charts, and 
cartoons. 



• Helps students think critically about con- 
troversial issues. 

• Blends law-related and service-learning 
strategies in one comprehensive pack- 
age. 

Youth and Police 

50 a itegrated Teacher/Student Edition, 




10830CNT Student Edition, 72 pages $9.95 
1 0831 CNT Teacher's Guide, 40 pages $8.95 
10832CNT Set of 10 Student Editions $94.95 
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• Perfect for government and civics, 20th 
century U.S history, contemporary prob- 
lems, and law-related courses. 

The Challenge of Violence 

10800CNT Student Edition, 72 pp. $9.95 ea. 
10801CNT Teacher's Guide, 47 pp. $8.95 ea. 

{Includes 18 reproducible masters) 
10802CNT Set of 10 Student Ed. $94.95 
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The Challenge of Diversity Civic Action Starters 




Linked to National Civic and U.S. History 
Standards. 

Grades 9-12 

The third volume 
of a new series, 
this 72-page sup- 
plementary text 
provides an in- 
depth look at 
issues of racial 
and ethnic diver- 
sity in the United 
States. Provides 

students with ideas and resources for 
service-learning projects. 




A separate teacher's guide provides 
instructions for inter 
active lessons 
based on the 
text. 



>p Lesson ooVme 

free R^jsa.ofg 



Fully illustrated with photos and car- 
toons. 



• Perfect for 19th and 20th century U.S. 
history, government and civics, contem- 
porary problems, and law-related 
courses. 



Grades 9-12 

Perfect for schools or youth groups, these starter kits offer stimulating, hands-on, and 
quick introductions to effective citizenship. 



Citizenship Mini-Lessons 

Citizenship Mini-Lessons provide 14 inter- 
active lessons on 
citizenship knowl- 
edge, skills, atti- 
tudes, and behav- 
iors. Teacher mate- 
rials include com- 
plete instructions 
for the lessons. 

Each lesson comes 
with a one-page 
student handout 
with a brief introduction, a short reading, 
an explanation of the activity, and discus- 
sion questions. Activities lead to action 
projects including opinion polling, policy 
analysis, community exploration, and get- 
ting involved. 

35301CNT Citizenship Mini-Lessons, 30 pp. 
$5.95 



Civic Action Guide 

Are you going to help young people do a 
service project? The Civic Action Guide 
gives you all you will need, including 
handouts that stu- 
dents can use to 
plan, implement, 
and evaluate a 
project and hand- 
outs sketching 
plans for commu- 
nity-service proj- 
ects. 

The Civic Action 
Guide also con- 
tains step-by-step 
teacher instructions for implementing the 
guide. 

35302CNT Civic Action Guide, 25 pp. $5.95 




Citizenship 

Mini-Lessons 








Each lesson linked to civic and U.S. 
history standards. 

The Challenge of Diversity 
10820CNT Student Edition, 72 pages $9.95 
10821CNT Teacher's Guide, 40 pages $8.95 
10822CNT Set of 10 Student Editions $94.95 



For more information about CRF's 
service-learning programs and publications, 
visit us at: www.crf-usa.org 



ORDER NOW!!! 
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Unit Price 



Total 



Name 



School/Organ i zati on 



Street Address 



City/State/Zip 



Total Order Shipping/Handling 


$0-15.00 


$ 4.50 


$ 15.01 -35.00 


$ 5.50 


$ 35.01 - 70.00 


$ 7.00 


$ 70.01 - 100.00 


$10.00 


$101.00 - 300.00 


$16.00 


$300.00 + 


6% 



( ) Check enclosed ( ) Purchase 



Subtotal 

Sales Tax 8% (CA. Residents Only) 

Shipping/Handling 

Total 

r enclosed ( ) Please bill my credit card 



Telephone 



ej-mail 



()MC OVisa # 

Date Signature 



( y y credit card Toll FREE: 1-800-488-4CRF 
at: www.crf-usa.org 



Mail purchase orders or checks payable to: Constitutional Rights Foundation, 
Publications Dept, 601 South Kingsley Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90005-4128 

Network 8:4 
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ABOUT CRf 

Constitutional Rights Foundation (CRF) is among the 
leading national organizations promoting school-based 
youth service and service learning. Since 1962, CRF has 
used education to address some of Americas most serious 
youth-related problems: apathy, alienation, and lack of 
commitment to the values essential to our democratic way 
of life. 

Through a variety of civic-education programs developed by 
CRF staff, young people prepare for effective citizenship and 
learn the vital role they can play in our society. Empowered 
with knowledge and skills, our youth can interact success- 
fully with our political, legal, and economic systems. 

CRF is dedicated to assuring our country’s future by invest- 
ing in our youth today. For more information about CRF 
programs including Youth Leadership for Action, Active 
Citizenship Today (a collaboration with Close Up 
Foundation), CityYouth, California State Mock Trial 
Competition, History Day in California, Sports & the Law, 
or curriculum materials, please contact our office. 

We welcome your recommendations of themes for future 
issues, conference listings, resources materials, program 
evaluations, book reviews, or curriculum and activities 
ideas. Thank you for your contributions and most of all for 
your dedication to youth. 



Marjorie S. Steinberg, Pres 'tdent\ Jerome Coben, President-Elect', Todd Clark, Executive Director; Marshall Croddy, Director of Program and 
Materials Development; Kathleen Kirby, Senior Consultant; Charles Degelman, Editor; Julie Glaser, Program Manager; Michael Fong, 
Program Coordinator; Andrew Costly, Production Manager. 



REQUEST FOR MATERIALS 

I would like to learn more about CRF’s publications on 

service learning and civic participation. 

Please send me basic guidelines on planning effective 

service-learning projects. 

I would like a free subscription to Service- Learning 

NETWORK. 

Name 

Ti tie 

School/Organization 

Grades or Subjects Taught 

Address 

City State Zip 

Phone Number ( ) Fax ( ) 

E-Mail 

Please send this completed form to NETWORK, CRF, 

601 South Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90005 

Vol. 8:4 




CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS FOUNDATION 

601 South Kingsley Drive 

Los Angeles, CA 90005 

(213)487-5590 Fax (213) 386-0459 

E-mail: network@crf-usa.org 

www.crf-usa.org 



Non-Profit Org. 
U.S. Poitoge 
PAID 

Los Angeles, Colif 
Permit #25777 



Address Service Requested 



Thiyssue of Service-Learning HUVOILK is mode possible by o generous grant from The ford foundation. 
Constitutionol Rights foundotion 
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U.S. Department of Education 
Office of EducaffonaiResearrdi and Improvement (OB^I) 
National library of Education (NL^ 
Educations^ Resources Information Center (ERIC) 




NOTTCE 

Reproduction Basis 




This document is covered by a signed "Reproduction Release 
(Blanket)" form (on file within the ERIC system), encompassing all 
or clas^ses of documents from its source organization and, therefore, 
does not require a "Specific Document" Release form. 




This document is Federally-funded, or carries its own permission to 
reproduce, or is otherwise in the public domain and, th^efore, may 
be reproduced by ERIC without a signed Reproduction Release form 
(either "Specific Document" or "Blanket"). 



EFF-089 (3/2000) 



o 

ERIC 




